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GENTLEMEN, 

In  common  with  moft  of  my  countrymen,  I  have 
looked  with  indifference  to  the  adoption  or  rejedlion 
of  an  Union.  And  in  common  with  them,  I  now  feel 
the  utmoft  alarm  and  anxiety  at  the  propofal  of  that 
bill,  which  is,  I  find,  to  precede  and  enfure  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  that  meafure.  Shall  I  confefs,  and  are  not 
not  my  fears  well  founded  ?  that  I  do  not  hope  that 
you  will  rejed  this  bill :  I  do  not  dare  to  expe(5t 
that  you  will  refufe  your  aflent  to  this  ad  of  exter- 
mination, though  you  have  refufed  it  to  an  Union—* 
and  I  lament  that  refufal— I  deprecate  that  oppofi- 
tion,  which  has  irritated  the  Government,  and  will 
not  prevent  the  meafure :  I  lament,  that  you  did  not 
Jet  us  receive  Union,  without  adding  to  its  perfecu- 
tion  j  and  that  you  did  not  let  us  fink  into  oblivion, 
without  an  ufelefs  ftruggle  ;  which,  while  it  rivets  our 
fetters,  fteeps  them  in  blood.  Is  your  condudl  to 
be  for  ever  marked  by  incongruity  ?  and  are  the  laft 
ads  of  an  Iriih  Parliament,  to  record  at  once  its  fu- 
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tillty  in  oppofitlon,  and  its  depravity  in  fubmiflion, 
to  the  will  of  the  Englifli  Minifter  ?  Are  you  in  the 
fame  fe.Tion,  to  make  a  feeble  attempt  to  aflert  the 
independence  of  your  country,  and  to  aflent  to  the 
adl ;  which  deftroysthat  independence  for  ever  ? 

I  might,  and  I  ihpuld  have  fome  hopes,  that  you 
would  rcjcdl  this  mcafure,  from  the  conviction  that  it 
preceded  an  Union.  If  1  did  not  know  that  its  name 
and  tenor,  will  enfure  it  many  partizans,  even  among 
the  oppofers  of  Union — if  I  did  not  know,  that  Par- 
liament has  been  in  the  habit  of  adopting  meafures  of 
coercion,  without  confidering  whether  they  were  ne- 
ceflary,  or  whether  they  muft  not  be  injurious.  Re- 
bellion is  a  word  of  terrific  found — Government 
knows,  it  is  but  neceflary  to  mention  it,  to  induce  a 
compliance  with  any  meafure,  however  prepofterous ; 
but  it  behoves  the  Parliament  not  to  believe,  without 
inveftigation,  every  rumour  circulated  by  ftate  policy 
—It  would  be  humane,  it  would  be  wife,  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  offending  and  the  innocent— an4 
not  again,  to  let  loofe  extermination  on  a  whole  na- 
tion, for  the  mifcondud  of  a  very  fmall  part.  If 
rumour  is  to  be  attended  to,  1  will  tell  the  Parlia- 
ment the  rumour  which  I  have  heard,  and  I  will 
pray  them  to  inveftigate  into  the  truth  of  it.  I  have 
heard,  and  I  have  heard  it  with  circumftances  which 
incline  me  to  afford  it  fome  credit,  that  the  exceffe^ 
committed  in  Connaughtj  are  not  imputable  to  the 
unfortunate  natives — that  they  are  imputable  alone 
to  the  yeomanry  and  army  there.  It  has  been  aflert- 
cd,  that  thirteen  men  were  apprehended  in  the  adl 
of  houghing  cattle,  who  proved  to  be  yeomen  y  and 
that  the  army  refufed  their  afliftance  to  apprehend 
offenders  5  under  the  pretext  that  they  had  orders  not 
to  give  it-  If  fuch  fhould  be  the  truth,  the  infe- 
rence is  but  too  clear — I  fhall  not  take  up  your  time, 
or  mfult  your  underftandings,  by  making  one.  But 
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I  aHc  it  from  you,  before  you  devote  your  country- 
men to  dellrudion,  to  examine  on  what  grounds  you 
do  it-— -to  rtfled  whether  you  are  fupprcRinp  infur- 
re6tion,  or opprcifiiig  innocence?  1  would  wiih  you 
to  confider  too,  what  advantages  are  to  refult  from 
coercion,  if  unhappily  infurreftion  ftlll  exifts  ?  You 
have  tried  it  long,  you  have  tried  it  unremittingly— ^ 
have  you  ever  found  it  fuccefsful  ? 

You  had  a  fyftem  of  coercion  handed  down  to  you 
from  your  forefathers  j  you  have  enlarged  it — what 
has  been  the  refult  ?  Has  peace  arifen  from  perfecu- 
tion,  or  content  from  oppreflion  ? — No  ;  the  people 
have  groaned  under  the  oppreflion — they  have  writh- 
ed under,  and  refifted  the  perfecution.  You  have 
feen  them  difcontented — have  you  removed  the 
grievances  ?  You  have  enaCled  new  laws,  each  more 
oppreflive  than  the  laft  ;  you  have  driven  them  from 
difcontent,  to  rebellion.  Ignorance  and  fuperftition 
were  receding  from  your  land — you  have  recalled 
them  ;  you  have  made  them  the  inheritance  of  Irifh- 
men  you  have  fought  to  make  them  their  only 
birth-right. 

But  have  you  ever  tried  conciliation  5  have  you 
^ver  attempted  amelioration? — Never.  From  the 
firft  moment  that  an  Englifli  foot  preft  this  ground^ 
to  the  prefent,  the  fyftenj  has  been  a  fyftem  of  cruelty^ 
untinged  with  mercy. 

And  when,  or  where  has  perfecution  ever  fucceed-- 
ed  ?  At  what  period,  or  in  what  place,  have  the  per- 
fecuted  become  converts  to  the  fentiments  of  their 
perfecutors  ?  Perfecution  has  made  many  martyrs  ; 
but  it  never  has  made  one  convert,  and  it  never  will 
—the  nature  of  man  refifts  it-,  the  feelings  implanted 
by  the  God  of  Juftice,  revolt  againft  it.  Has  con- 
ciliation ever  been  adopted  as  policy,  unfuccefsfully  } 
too  feldom  reforted  to^  but  always  efFedtual. 
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Would  it  not  be  prudent  in  Parliament  to  try  the 
cfFed:  of  feme  lenient  meafures  ?  At  leaft,  will  it  not 
be  better  for  them  not  to  enadt  any  new  fanguinary 
Jaws?  You  profefs  yourfelves  enemies  to  an  Union 
—will  you  avow  yourfelves  friends  to  annihilation  ? 
And  'are  you  not  convinced,  that  if  you  accede  to 
the  one,  the  other  will  follow  ?  How  are  you  to  op- 
pofe  an  Union,  when  you  have  armed  Government 
with  powers  to  enforce  it  ?  Do  you  fuppofe,  that 
by  limiting  yourfelves  to  the  fimple  oppofition  of 
one  meafure,  you  will  fucceed  ?  You  muft  repel 
every  attack,  you  muft  watch  every  movement,  that 
leads  to  the  accomplifhment  of  it.  If  you  allow 
your  foundations  to  be  undermined,  your  refources 
deftroyed  ;  you  muft  exped  to  fee  the  bafelefs  fabric 
of  Irifti  independence  fink. 

1  would  wifti  to  fuppofe  you  not  inclined  to  this 
work  of  extermination.  1  wifli  to  fuppofe  you  rather 
mifled,  than  fanguinary  ;  but  I  own,  that  my  wifties 
are  not  always  fupported  by  my  reafon  ;  and  that, 
while  I  would  throw  the  ignomony,  and  the  guilt  of 
all  thofe  meafures  which  curfe  and  defolate  the  land  ! 
upon  the  Englifti  Minifter  and  his  tools;  much,  too 
much  of  both,  revert  to  the  Irifti  Parliament.  With- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Jrifh  Parliament,  the 
power  of  the  Englifh  Minifter  would  have  been  in- 
noxious j  againft  the  wifhes  of  the  Irifti  Parliament, 
it  would  have  been  impotent.  I  do  not  fay  that  it 
will — I  much  fear  that  the  period  for  Parliament  to 
aflert  its  independence,  is  paft  ;  I  fear  that  Parlia- 
ment has  formed  the  tomb  of  its  own  independence, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  country.  An  independent  Par- 
liament cannot  exift  in  an  enflaved  country  :  the  li- 
berties of  one,  and  the  independence  of  the  other, 
muft  exift  or  expire  together. 

But  if  your  wifties,  or  your  mifguided  policy ; 
fliall  induce  you  to  continue  the  fyftem  of  devaftation ; 
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if  you  determine  ftill  to  encreafe,  and  never  to  dimi- 
nifh,  the  fufFerings  of  your  countrymen  :  you  mud 
indeed  exterminate — you  muft  deftroy,  not  fimply 
400,000  men,  you  muft  deftroy  4,000,000  of  peo- 
ple— you  muft  annihilate  not  only  the  prefent,  but 
the  growing  generation — you  muft  fweep  off  the 
earth,   not  Irifhmen  alone,   but  Irifh  women,  and 
Irifh  children  !    It  is  not  enough  that  you  tear  the 
father  from  his  family  !  the  man  from  his  country  !  if 
you  leave  the  wife  to  weep  her  hufband,  the  children 
to  lament  their  father :  you  leave  encreafihg  enemies 
to  oppreffion ;  you  add  to  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm, 
the  defire  of  vengeance.— .Will  the  woman  whofc 
hufband  has  been  torn  from  her,  forget  how  fhe  has 
been  deprived  of  him  ?  Will  fhe  not  fcek  revenge  ? 
Too  furely  fhe  will — ftie  will  fupport  her  mifcry,  in 
the  hope  of  retribution  s  ibe  will  teach  it  to  her  chil- 
dren  fbe  will  entail  it  on  them  with  her  blefting — and 
when  the  moment  arrives  to  feek  this  vengeance  fbe 
will  nerve  the  arm  of  her  fon,  and  animate  his  heart, 
by  the  recital  of  his  father's  fufFerings,  and  his  fa- 
ther's fate— The  woman   will  forget  that  fbe  is  a 
mother,  in  remembering  that  fhe  is  no  longer  a  wife  ! 
and  the  tear  of  maternal  afFedion,  fupprefted  by  the 
remembrance  of  unavenged  injuries  :  fhe  will,  with 
the  unmoiftened  eye  of  corroded  defpair ;  fend  her 
only  hope  into  the  field  of  danger,  to  feek  revenge- 
Will  the  boy  forget  that  his  father  loved  liberty  ? 
Will  he  not  learn  to  love  it  too  ?  He  will  imbibe  the 
love  of  it  with  his  mother's  milk — he  will  enhale  it 
from  her  fighs  ;  it  will  be  confecrated  by  her  tears— 
his  young  and  feeble  hand  will  grafp  the  engine  of 
liberty  and  vengeance  ;  his  beating  heart,  and  fervid 
imagination  *,  anticipate  the  moment  of  refiftance— 
and  to  reprefs  oppreffion,  and  to  feek  liberty  ;  will 
feem  a  duty,  not  lefs  impofed  by  filial  affedlion,  than 
by  patriotifm— Like  the  young  Hanibal,  he  will  be 
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fworn  at  the  altar  of  patnotifm  and  vengeance — led 
by  his  mother's  enthufiafm,  guided  by  his  father's 
fpiiit,  to  that  altar,  he  will  fwear,  and  he  will  feel  ; 
eternal  enmity  to  the  oppreflbrs  of  his  country,  to  the 
deftroyers  of  his  father. 

Paufe,  I  befeech  you,  before  you  fign  the  man- 
date of  deftrudion ;  before  you  commit  yourfelves 
againft  your  country ;  before  you  entail  on  your 
children  the  curfes  of  their  countrymen.  Before  you 
is  an  awful  precipice — if  you  advance  you  are  ; 
turn  into  the  plains  of  peace  iiflen  to  the  voice  of 
humanity  ;  weigh  well  what  you  are  doing  ;  and  in  a 
moment  of  fuch  import,  forget  the  trifling  confi- 
derations  of  felf-intereft  :  or  eftimate  them  fairly, 
and  they  will  tetich  you  the  poHcy  of  juftice  and  mo- 
deration :  they  will  (hew  you  the  folly,  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  feeking  to  perpetuate  prejudice,  to  rule  by 
cruelty  ; — they  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  divide 
a  people,  whom  you  have  taught  to  unite. 

As  well  might  you  feek  to  ftem  the  impetuous 
ocean  with  a  mound  of  fand  j  as  hope  to  confine  the 
current  of  public  opinion,  and  public  wifhes,  by 
making  it  criminal  to  think,  and  punilliable  to  wifh  : 
as  well  m.ay  you  feek  to  calm  the  raging  winds  of 
Heaven,  by  bidding  them  be  ftill ;  as  hope  to  limit 
the  human  underftanding,  by  penal  reftridtions. 

If  penal  laws  are  to  reftore  peace,  are  there  not 
enough  of  them  ?  Have  you  not  one  for  every  of- 
fence that  can  be  committed,  or  imagined  ?  Have 
you  not  fix  of  your  own  creation  ?  But  they  have 
proved  inefficient  to  tranquillize  a  diftraded  country  j 

they  have  irritated  and  inflamed  the  public  mind  • 

you  know  this  you  feel  this :  but  inftead  of  re- 
pealing, or  correding  thofe  avowed  fources  of  pub- 
lic difcontent ;  you  enad  a  new  one,  more  grievous, 
more  opprefTive  5  than  any  wljich  at  prefent  exifl. 
In  this  one  ad,  you  combine  all  the  horrors  of  unli- 
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mited  monarchy,  and  unreftrided  llcentioufnefs  ;  you 
make  a  foldiery  the  judges,  and  the  executioners  of 
your  countrymen  j  you  wreft  from  thofci  countrymen, 
even  the  lhadow  of  protedion  from  lawlefs  infult ; 
you  perfeciite,  becaufe  you  have  injured  them-,  and 
yoru  hate  them,  becaufe  you  feel  that  you  have  given 
them  caufe  to  hate  you. 

But  do  you  e)^pe6t  any  thing  from  perfecution, 
different  from  what  has  always  attended  it  ?  You  do 
^lot,  you  cannot;  you  confent  to  the  meafure,  becaufe 
you  think  it  confiiient  with  your  own  intereft  *,  and 
to  this  motive,  you  fubmit  every  principle  of  juf- 
ticc,  every  fentiment  of  humanity.  As  individuals, 
you  arc  many  of  you  liberal ;  moft  of  you  well  inform- 
-ed  :  as  legifl^tors,  your  conducl  is  marked  by  illibe- 
rality,  and  feems  the  refalt  of  ignorance.  From 
your  private  lives,  and  private  charaders,  a  bigotted 
j^ttachment  to  any  form  of  religion,  is  not  imputa- 
ble to  you  ;  yet  you  retain  a  code  difgraceful  to  hu- 
manity, and  inconfiftent  with  juftice,  becaufe  the 
Minifter  commands  it — and  if  he  commanded  it, 
you  would  heap  penalties  and  punirnments  on  the 
Proteftant  Afcendancy,  with  the  ,  flime  facility  that 
you  retain  them  on  the  Catholic  Religion. 

But  refiedt  on  where  and  what  you  are-,  reflicl 
that  you  are  in  civilized  Europe,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  5  that  you  are  fenators  of  a 
country  called  independent— and  if  this  a6t  pafTes, 
afk  yourfelves  what  you  will  be  ?  Your  names  aixi 
your  condu6l  will  not  be  unmarked  in  hiftory  \  you 
are  probably  the  laft  Parhament  of  Ireland— as  fuch 
you  will  be  known,  and  youra(ftions  canvafT^d.  The 
laft  Parliament  of  Ireland — Futurity  will  afk  why  you 
were  the  laft,  and  hiftory  will  moft  faithfully  anfsver— 
And  is  it  to  be  recorded  of  this  laft  Parliament,  that 
their  laft  a<5l,  in  the  laft  year  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  to  annul  every  protedion  to  their  country- 
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men,  and  to  legalize  the  more  than  inqulfitorial  cru* 
city  of  military  law,  and  military  licentioufnefs.  Js 
it  thus  you  wifli  to  be  known  to  pofterity  ?  Is  it 
thus  you  wifh  to  be  known  to  yourfelves  ?  When 
the  mifts  of  prejudice  and  paflion  are  difpelled ; 
when  unclouded  reafon  dwells  on  the  paft,  and 
fits  as  cenfor  on  the  meafures,  and  the  motives : 
when  the  war  of  interefts  has  ceafed,  and  felfifhnefs 
no  longer  reprefles  juftice-— you  will  judge  of  your 
own  condud,  as  your  countrymen  now  judge  it.  Not 
more  do  they  now  depricate^  than  you  will  then  de- 
Ipife  it — you  will  review  it  with  accuracy  you  will 
cenfurc  it,  almoft  with  feverity :  and  in  the  indigna- 
tion which  you  feel  againft  the  adbion,  you  will  for- 
get that  you  were  yourfelves  the  adors  :  and  wonder 
at  the  blindnefs,  the  folly,  or  the  depravity  which 
adopted  this  meafure — nor  will  the  moment  of  reflec- 
tion be  delayed  long  \  and  the  moment  of  feeling 
will  arrive  very  foon. 

When  this  bill  has  pafled,  and  an  Union  is  ac- 
complifhed  j  when  each  of  you,  no  longer  legiflators, 
but  pri  ate  individuals,  returns  to  his  home,  through 
a  country  ravaged  and  defolated,  under  the  fandion 
of  thh  military  law — will  the  journey  be  a  cheering 
one  ?  And  will  the  heart  that  has-been  fickened,  and 
every  human  heart  muft  ficken,  at  fuch  fanguinary 
fcenes;  expand  and  animatb  j  when  it  returns  to  that 
home,  which  rifes  amidft  the  execrations  and  lamen- 
tations of  a  fuffering  peafantry  ?  when  the  village 
blazes,  and  the  cries  of  its  inhabitants  vibrate  on  the 
ear — will  not  confcience  whifper,  1  have  fanBioned 
this?  Believe  me  the  moment  of  bitter,  though  un- 
availing repentance,  will  come — it  will  come  when 
your  intereft  no  longer  cla^i  with  thofe  of  your  coun.- 
trymen ;  arwi  when  diverted  of  your  power,  by  the 
fupcrior  power  of  the  Minifter,  you  will  know  what 
It  is  to  be  impotent  j  you  may  feel  what  it  is  to  be 
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opprcfTed — you  may  become  the  vI(5Hms  of  that 
unlimited  power  with  which  you  are  about  to  invcft 
Government — the  fhaft  aimed  againft  the  libertie« 
of  your  country,  may  recoil  on  your  own  breafts ; 
it  may  wound  you  through  your  children  it  may 
pierce  you  in  every  dedreft  tie.  Each  of  you  may 
fee  your  fon,  the  child  of  your  expectation,  a  vic- 
tim to  this  military  /jw— -while  he  is  dragged  from 
your  arms—while  you  part  for  ever,  the  blow  that 
fevers  you,  will  ftrike  on  your  heart,  and  tell  you— 
you  too  fan^ioned  this. 

And  if  this  meafure  pafles,  it  will  indeed  be  your 
laft  adl  as  a  Legiflative  Body — for  as  to  the  Union, 
it  is  not  to  be  confidercd  as  your  meafure  ;  you  would 
pppofe  it  if  you  could  ;  you  will  accept  it,  becaufe 
you  muft — to  you  therefore  does  not  attach  any  of 
the  refponfibility  of  that,  farther  than  as  your  pre- 
vious condudl  has  enabled  the  Minifter  to  force  it. 
Had  you  forefeen  that  all  your  compiiences,  your 
exceflive  exertions  of  power,  would  have  ended  in 
this ;  I  do  believe  you  would  have  a(5led  differently. 
You  would  not,  on  the  deftrudlion  of  the  liberties  of 
your  country,  have  laid  a  foundation  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  your  own  immunities*    fiad  you  known 
that  inftead  of  rifing  or  falling  with  Britain,  you 
were  to  rife  or  fall  with  Ireland,  Ireland  would  not 
now  be  in  the  ftate  to  which  you  have  reduced  her. 
Had   you  known   when   you  rcfufed  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  that  an 
Union  was  to  be  the  confequence  of  that  refufal,  you 
would  have  conceded  both  meafures,  not  to  the  wiihes 
of  your  countrymen,  not  to  juftice,  but  to  your  own 
intereft.  Had  you  felt,  when  in  compliance  with  the 
wifhes  of  the  Minifter,  you  paffed  the  Convention, 
the  Infurredion,  the  Indemnity  bills:  and  every 
other  bill  that  was  aimed  againft  the  vital  principle  of 
Liberty  \  that  they  were  to  injure,  not  your  country 
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alone,  but  yourfelves :  you  would  have  rejeAed 
them  with  indignation  ;  you  would  have  treated  them 
with  contempt :  and  we  fhould  then  have  heard,  as 
we  now  hear ;  animated  expreffions  of  public  fpirit, 
and  glowing  declarations  of  attachment  to  national 
honor,  and  national  independence.  We  might  per- 
haps have  heard  too,  of  the  imprefcriptable  rights  of 
the  people  ;  and  had  it  been  afcertained  that  the 
adoption  of  thofe  laws  would  be  followed  by  Union, 
the  Miniiler  would  have  been  told;  that  Parliament 
was  conftituted  to  proted,  not  to  opprefs  a  people  ; 
that  it  could  not  abrogate  their  rights,  or  alienate 
their  independence— and  fuch  language  might  then 
have  been  ufed,  (and  it  would  have  been  the  language 
of  falvation  to  the  countr)  ).  There  was  then  fome- 
thing  on  which  to  found  the  fuperftrudlure  of  Liber- 
ty the  people  were  opprefled,  grofsly  opprefTed  ; 

but  they  were  not  then  totally  enflaved — -a  little  con- 
ceflion,  a  little  amelioration  would  have  made  them 
men — would  have  contented  them.  There  were 
many  abufes  to  reform,  but  they  might  have  been 
reformed  ;  there  were  many  grievances  to  redrefs, 
bui  they  might  have  been  redreflcd.  Now,  when 
abufes  are  piled  on  abufes,  and  grievances  heaped  on 
grievances,  with  what  will  the  people  be  contented  ? 
Let  Parliament  anfwer  that  queftion  ;  let  it  revife  its 
ftatutes — and  then  let  it  anfwer  with  what  the  people 
cught  to  be  content.  It  would  then  have  been  the 
language  of  wifdom  it  is  now  the  language  of  un- 
feeling mockery.  To  talk  to  a  people  of  preferving 
their  rights,  when  you  know  that  you  have  not  left 
them  one ;  to  tell  them  that  they  ftiall  have  a  fepa- 
rate  Legiflature,  to  protedl  their  liberties,  when  their 
liberties  are  all  extinguifhcd  !• — it  is  like  telling  a 
man,  that  you  will  moft  carefully  keep  the  cafket 
for  him,  from  which  you  have  yourfelf  taken  every 
gem! 

Thinking 
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Thinking  thus  of  your  former  condufl.  It  may 
excite  your  wonder  that  1  fliould  now  addrcfs  you, 
and  indeed  1  almoft  wonder  at  it  myfelf  •,  but  there 
is  in  the  moft  hopelefs  fituation,  a  fomething  of  hope 
remaining ;  and  while  an  effort  can  be  made,  how- 
ever weak,  1  deem  it  criminal  to  remain  inadlive.  I 
would  m(h  to  prefs  on  your  attention  the  impolicy 
of  adopting  this  bill  ;  I  fear  it  is  ufelefs  to  dwell  on 
the  criminality  of  it ;  I  would  wifh  you  to  be  pcr- 
tedlly  aware,  that  if  you  pafs  it,  you  muft  accede  to 
the  Union.    I  would  wifh  you  to  remember,  that 
this  bill  is  folely  the  refult  of  your  oppofition  to  that 
meafure.    If  you  had  confented  to  it  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  military  law  would  not  have  been  deemed 
neceflary     but  you  raifed  refiftance  to  it ;  you  en- 
couraged county  meetings  ;  you  received  addrelTes  ; 
and  you  talked  with  fenatorial  propriety,  of  obeying 
the  inftrudlions  of  your  conftitucnts.    It  was  a  new 
found  to  the  People,  and  to  the  Government  both 
thought  it  imported  much  more  than  you  really 
meant  by  it.    The  people  gave  you  credit  for  fenti- 
ments  that  you  did  not  feel,  and  for  intentions  that 
you  have  not  fulfilled  ;  the  Government  feared  that 
you  had  begun  to  fee  what  you  ought  to  do,  and 
that  you  intended  adhering  to  the  conduct  which  you 
declared  you  would  adopt;  it  feared  that  you  were 
awakening  from  the  deep  fleep  of  venality,  and  that 
you  had  thrown  ofF  the  torpor  of  corruption.    But  it 
has  one  infallible  fophoric  to  lull  the  virtue  of  the 
Parliarncnt,  rebellion — and  for  this,  difcontent  is 
created,  or  encouraged  ;  for  this  the  plaints  of  mi- 
fcry  are  fwelled  into  the  menaces  of  defiance :  and  the 
feeble  form  of  difcontent,  enlarged  to  the  gigantic 
magnitude,  and  gifted  with  the  terrific  ftrength  of  ge- 
neral infurredtion.    Government  cannot  avow  that  it 
fceks  to  declare  military  law  againft  the  Parliament ; 

therefore 


therefore  it  mud  be  againft  the  People — and  Parlla- 
inent  is  made  the  oftenfable  agent  of  that  meafure 
Avhich  is  in  reality  aimed  againft  itfelf.    But  there 
muft  be  fomethingon  which  to  found,  this  exceeding 
of  legal  power  5  there  muft  be  fome  pretext  for  the 
revival  of  this  meafure,  which  the  prefent  Viceroy  fo 
entirely  difcountenanced,   fo  pointedly  reprobated, 
when  it  was  confidered  as  the  intereft  of  Government 
to  appear  merciful.    Hence  the  connivance  at  the 
depredations  of  common  robbers  ;  hence  the  refufal 
of  additional  guards  to  the  mail-coaches  ;  but  for 
thefe  depredations  the  country  muft  be  proclaimed. 
Cattle  are  houghed  in  Connaught,   either  by  the 
yeomanry,  or  by  a  very  fmall  number  of  the  mif- 
guided,  unfortunate  peafantry.    And  for  this  the 
whole  ifland  is  to  be  declared  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion. 
But  where  does  this  rebellion  exift  ?    You  are  your- 
felves  afiembled  from  every  part  of  the  country ; 
you  are  as  competent  to  judge,  as  any  hireling  of 
government.    Does  it  rage  in  the  North,  or  in  the 
South,  or  in  the  Eaft  ?    If  it  really  exifts  in  Con- 
naught,  and  I  much  doubt  it,  and  if  military  law  is 
the  efficient  method  of  fubduing  it,  why  not  proclaim 
Connaught  alone  ?    Why  put  all  the  reft  of  the 
country  out  of  the  ban  of  civil  law  ?  Why  denounce 
vengeance  and  devaftation  on  the  whole,  for  the 
offences  of  apart?    Surely  you  muft  be  convinced, 
that  it  is  not  againft  the  country  alone,  that  military 
law  is  intended,  but  againft  you,  againft  your  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Union.    Pafs  this  law,  and  if  you  ob* 
je(5t  to  the  other  ;  if  you  are  not  forced  to  confent  to 
it,  your  objedion  will  be  made  null,  you  will  be  de- 
folved ;  and  government  will  fecure  a  majority  in  the 
new  Parliament ;  rejeft  this  bill,  and  you  may  refift 
the  other:   this  cannot  be  forced  on  you,  the  other 
certainly  will. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  call  on  you  to  make  facrifices  to  your 
country;  I  know  that  the  Gothic  period  of  making 
facrifices  to  patriotifm,  is  paft,  and  1  am  furc  the 
Irifh  Parliament  will  not  revive  it — 1  fpeak  to  you  as 
men  accuftomed  to  confider  your  own  interelh  In 
this  inftance,  happily  it  coincides  mod  evidently 
with  that  of  your  country — and  from  this  alone  I  ftill 
hope.  If  you  fhould  pafs  this  ad,  you  fign  your 
own  fate;  the  country  may  rife  above  the  ruin 
which  you  have  prepared  for  her,  but  you  never  will 
—4,000,000  of  Jrifh  People  may  yet  be  happy,  but 
the  Irifh  Parliament  will  have  funk  for  ever.  1  fpeak 
to  you  prophetically,  the  prophecy  of  unbiafed  rea- 
fon,  and  unfophifticated  truth :  do  not  rejedl  the 
counfel,  becaufe  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  ad- 
vifer.  1  addrefs  you  for  the  laft  time— and  with  all 
the  folemnity  of  a  laft  addrefs,  the  foftened  feelings 
of  an  eternal  feparation  ;  I  conjure  you  to  arreft  your 
hand,  and  not  to  confign  your  country  and  yourfelve«5 
to  unneceflary  deftrudion.  A  little  time,  and  you 
will  not  have  the  power  either  to  injure  or  ferve  that 
devoted  country — Oh  yet  leave  it  fomething,  for 
which  it  may  learn  not  to  curfe  your  duration,  and 
rejoice  in  your  extindlion— let  your  laft  ad  be  rather 
an  adl  of  mercy  than  of  cruelty  ;  fo  may  your  memo- 
ry be  hallowed  by  the  forgivenefs  and  regret  of  your 
country— if  your  Parliamentary  career  is  over ;  do 
not  let  its  termination  be  marked  by  cruelty — if  the 
legiflative  fun  of  this  horizon  is  to  fet  for  ever;  do 
not  make  it  fet  in  blood — let  its  laft  rays  fhine  with  the 
purified  brightnefs  of  penitent  conciliation  ;  let  its 
laft  beams  diftufe  the  vivifying  warmth,  which  its 
meridian  fplcndor  denied.  


FINIS. 


